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Observations East-West Exchange 


RICHARD 


“Who has ever seen girl with such 
long neck? Does anyone have eyes 
close together? Has any girl existed 
who looks like this? Utter nonsense! 
How could the artist have had the 
nerve label the painting portrait?” 
Such was the reaction Soviet stu- 
paintings. 

The place was the Kiev Polytechnic 
Institute’s student sport camp the 
banks the Dnieper, where Amer- 
ican students were spending ten days 
with engineering students from 
Kiev. The Americans were part 
group who were participants 
the first U.S.-Soviet short-term student 
and youth exchange. The outburst 
the Soviet student took place the 
common room the camp where sev- 
eral the Americans were sitting 
circle with Soviet students 


RICHARD MEDALIE visited the Soviet 
Union for second time last summer 
member the first U.S.-U.S.S.R. student ex- 
change group. received B.A. Russian 
Area Studies the University Minnesota, 
studied the University London 
Fulbright grant and was graduated last June 
from the Harvard Law School. now clerk 
judge the U.S. Court Appeals for 
the District Columbia Circuit. 
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around them. table the center 
were several Skira albums modern 
art, including works such artists 
Picasso, Utrillo, Van Gogh, Monet, 
Gauguin and Modigliani. Most the 
Soviet students had never seen such art 
before. 

“Art should patterned after life,” 
said one student. “It should realis- 
tray what the masses can understand,” 
said third. 

“Such art close reality,” said one 
the Americans. “Look this pic- 
ture,” said, holding print 
Monet’s Bridge the River Thames. 
“When you are close the painting 
all you see are varying shades pink 
and mass brush strokes visible 
shape apparent. you move farther 
and farther away from the picture, 
takes depth; forms appear: the city 
London emerges the background; 
the bridge takes shape; boats pass un- 
derneath the bridge the water. Isn’t 
this very much like life and reality it- 
self? life, when you through 
experience, you find very difficult 
evaluate immediately. You are too 
close the experience, too involved. 
time goes on, you have chance 
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get further away from the experience, 
ponder and reflect it: then you 
begin see how significant insig- 
nificant the experience was and how 
the experience fits into your total life. 
Isn’t painting similar char- 
acter? Doesn’t tell you something 
very profound about life? Which type 
art, then, closer reality?” The 
students looked one another. Many 
were profoundly moved. Whether 
not they agreed, they had understood. 

These ‘seminars’ art continued 
throughout our stay the camp. Time 
and time again, student after student 
would come our quarters the 
camp borrow the albums and study 
the prints more detail. our last 
day camp, the hundred prints 
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American students visiting Artek, the model Pioneer Camp the Crimea, pass beneath sign reading 
“Let meet the Anniversary the Communist Party the Ukraine with new achievements labor!” 


were given out all the Soviet stu- 
dents who wished them. All the prints 
disappeared within half hour. 
group Soviet students 
shaken the very core few won- 
derful art prints. 

addition the ten-day camp ex- 
perience, the group also spent two 
weeks Moscow and Leningrad with 
the other participants. The rest 
the time the total group was divided 
into three sub-groups which traveled 
different parts the country: one 
group visited Tashkent and Alma Ata 
Central Asia; another traveled 
Stalingrad, Rostov, the Volga-Don ca- 
nal and the Black Sea area, and the 
third group spent time the Ukraine 
and the Crimea and their major cities 


Kiev, Yalta and Alushta. addition 
visits universities and other edu- 
cational institutions, and various meet- 
ings with youth and students, this last 
American group visited factories, col- 
lective farms, Young Pioneer camps, 
museums, attended operas and ballets, 
and toured the various cities. 

The exchange between the Amer- 
ican and Soviet youth and students 
was sponsored jointly the Council 
Student Travel and the Soviet Com- 
mittee Youth Organizations. The 
five member agencies the Council 
which participated making arrange- 
ments were the Experiment Inter- 
national Living, the and YWCA, 
the United Student Christian Council, 
the Lisle Fellowship and the Commit- 
tee Friendly Relations Among For- 
eign Students. 

How may one begin evaluate last 
summer’s student exchange? could 
great length about the over-pro- 
gramming, over-control and over-struc- 
turing our visits and meetings; 
how one day during the early part 
the visit the group was kept going 
from nine the morning until mid- 
night with hardly chance catch 
breath; the ever-continual struggle 
our part for more free time. could 
speak the political climate; the 
mass demonstrations before our em- 
bassy after sent troops Lebanon; 
the cancellation fourth sub- 
visit Georgia and Armenia 
because Soviet troop maneuvers 
there during the Lebanon crisis; the 
insistence the Soviet citizens that 
the Hungarian uprising was 
the apathetic 
reaction Soviet citizens Krush- 


report Stalin. could describe 
personal impressions: the stifling and 
oppressive atmosphere the architec- 
ture, art, literature; the distorted pic- 
ture the United States which por- 
trayed the Soviet citizen; the sense 
discipline and the singleness pur- 
pose which the people have the rigid- 
ity, the regimentation, the collective 
spirit; the absence privacy within 
the Soviet way life. But such descrip- 
tions would not capture the real mean- 
ing this exchange program. Any 
evaluation such program must 
approached different way. 

the sport camp where stayed, 
many the Soviet students had never 
before met American. Before our ar- 
rival, they had had great deal ap- 
prehension about our stay the camp. 
When arrived, many the students 
were actually frightened alone 
with frightened and fright- 
ened the repercussions their contact 
with might have among the other 
students there. But soon the pattern 
life the camp brought the Soviet and 
American students into close contact 
with one another. Most lived 
tents groups eight, with ratio 
more than three Americans 
five Soviets. were given special 
privileges, but treated equals with 
the Soviet students. all participated 
the rigorous routine reveille 
7:00; physical exercises from 7:10 
7:20; dip and wash the Dnieper 
River from 7:25 7:40; putting our 
tents order until 8:00; then break- 
fast; work details tent unit twice 
week for six eight hours day; swim- 
ming, hiking, participating sports, 
dancing, singing general, living 
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type life had all but forgotten 
since our childhood days summer 
camp. 

became part the daily ex- 
perience the camp, the atmosphere 
changed. Within few days the Soviet 
students were longer afraid 
alone with us. They eagerly partici- 
pated discussions art, litera- 
true, politics. They asked many 
questions. does your government 
surround the Soviet Union with air 
bases?” you continue atomic 
tests?” “Why you want war?” “Why 
did you commit aggression Leba- 
non?” ‘The questions about our way 
life, our educational system, our 
segregation problem, our unemploy- 
ment had either been asked earlier 
were asked the near future. 

And what our answers? could 
have justified Lebanon 
politics, balance-of-power explanation. 
But something more was needed 
something more had communi- 
cated. 

“What important note about 
the Lebanon American said, 
“is not that our governmental policy 
not correct one, but that 
many prominent political leaders, 
many prominent newspapers, such 
The New York Times, The Washing- 
ton Post and The Wall Street Journal 
have taken strong position against 
our current policy the Middle East.” 

“But what good does such opposi- 
tion do? You still have troops Leba- 
non, don’t you?” came reply from 
Soviet student. 

“But such criticism, such opposition 
will change that policy eventually. 
What important our democratic 
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system the opportunity for criticism, 
opposition and choice. This 
strength our system. Where 
voice criticism from Pravda and 
Izvestia when Stalin 
purges? Why didn’t Krushchev make 
could have done some 

“Yes, Stalin made some errors and 
mistakes; had his shortcomings. But 
nothing like will ever happen again. 
Our Party has made sure that.” 

“How can you sure? Perhaps 
ten years someone may give speech 
denouncing Krushchev for his ‘errors, 
mistakes and years 
too 

And the discussions went 
sometimes circles, but sometimes 
more less straight lines. 

our last day the camp, many 
how much they had enjoyed our stay 
with them, how sad they were that 
were leaving soon, how wonderful 
was the impression were leaving 
behind both individuals and 
Americans. 

that contacts such these will sud- 
denly obliterate the ill feeling between 
our two nations and lay the ground- 
work for lasting peace and friend- 
ship. Perhaps shall lucky the 
problems and issues that separate our 
country and theirs are resolved within 
our lifetime. What, then, can such 
exchange accomplish? 

For one thing, left behind 
the Soviet Union many close personal 
friends with whom shared brief 
portion our lives. became very 
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Outdoor boxing the sport camp. 


American and Soviet students the Kiev Polytechnic sport camp their way 


breakfast. 
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Dinner time hike with Soviet students. 


poster Artek the bugle blares 


away the last remnants sleep and 
pull off blanket! need partici- 
pate gymnastics which are good for 
health!” 


“Get up” and the boy says will chase 


MHE 
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Members the American student group visit open dormitory for the Young Pioneers Artek. 


U.S. students with workers factory Kiev. Half the American group spoke Russian. 


close; learned about each other 
very deep and personal way. Some 
day, some the people met may 
well become the leaders the Soviet 
Union. They will have had contact 
with Americans and other westerners. 
some small way, they will under- 
stand us. Perhaps this will the worse 
for us, for they understand how 
think, they may able out-think 
us. But this risk must take. 
far better have adversary who 
knows his opponent, who understands 
and perhaps appreciates what be- 
lieves and how lives, than one who 
does not know want know his 
opponent but thinks him only 


enemy whom must hate. With the 
former, there least chance 
work out modus vivendi; with the 
there none. This alone rea- 
son enough for exchange program 
between East and West, reason enough 
for expanded exchange program. 
But the exchange ex- 
panded, great attention must paid 
the selection the American par- 
ticipants. The emphasis must placed 
recruiting the best our youth and 
students. This surely done the So- 
viet Union. Unfortunately, although 
last summer’s program was the first 
U.S.-Soviet student exchange—an event 
which called for our best representa- 
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tives had content with less 
than the best, for many reasons. 

has been said that well-chosen 
and well-oriented American traveling 
the Soviet Union can far more et- 
fective than Voice America which 
jammed United States Informa- 
tion Office which nonexistent. What 
should the criteria for selection? 
Certainly maturity essential for 
the American student the Soviet 
Union. believe that high level 
cultural sophistication also essential. 
Every person selected should have been 
abroad some time before going 
the Soviet Union. often distorting 


evaluate various experiences the 
Soviet Union terms American 
Experience with 
French plumbing, for example, tends 
make the American visitor less criti- 
cal the Soviet counterpart. And 
American who sees typical Soviet one- 
room apartment which whole fam- 
ily lives, sharing common kitchen, 
common bath and common toilet 
with three six other families, per- 
haps wiser can compare the Soviet 
standard living with the Asian 
standard. millions people, 
America and the American standard 
living are only dream, but the Soviet 


Sightseeing included visit the Botanical Gardens outside Yalta. 
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standard, worse than the American, 
but better than the Asian, represents 
progress within the realm possibil- 
ity. Unfortunately, the group last sum- 
mer was not composed entirely peo- 
ple who had previously experienced 
other cultures; times the problem 
simultaneous adjustment both the 
concept new culture and the 
Soviet Union proved too difficult. 

second criterion should work- 
ing knowledge the Russian lan- 
guage. Half our group knew Rus- 
sian. would have been far better 
all had known the language, however, 
for the one thing that can make 
exchange program worthwhile com- 
munication. Communication means 
far more than ability speak the 
language fluently. Only after fluency 
has been achieved can come the oppor- 
tunity begin communicate. Even 
then communication very difficult. 
able command the fine nuances 
the language. For example, when 
one our group asked Soviet stu- 
dent why modern art was frowned 
upon the Soviet Union, received 
vehement denial and assurance 
that all Soviet citizens liked modern 
art statement which was patently 
untrue. using the Russian words 
“sovremennoe izkustvo” the American 
had actually said “contemporary 
doubt true that many Soviet citi- 
zens probably like contemporary 
art. Even those who spoke Rus- 
sian fairly well felt the frustration 
not being able say everything 
wanted say when wanted say 
it. banquet held our honor 
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collective farm, several the mem- 
bers the collective were outraged 
when one our group made humor- 
ous statement Russian before toast- 
ing the American-Soviet exchange 
program. had meant say that 
now that the members the collective 
had gotten him under the influence 
vodka, too would have make 
toast; was understood have 


The Acting Rector Moscow University 
presents souvenir pin the author. 


said that was making the toast only 
because was under the influence 
vodka, but would never make such 
toast sober condition. 

But knowledge the language the 
first step and one that should re- 
quired all exchangees. 

was, however, the greatest problem and 
the one that probably was responsible 
for our failure fulfill the first two 
criteria. Money cannot obstacle 
are have successful exchange 
program. must send the Soviet 
Union the best students can find, 
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regardless their financial status. 
believe that the exchange program 
should fully subsidized. Although 
the Council Student 
tially subsidized the 
summer, several the best candidates 
had drop out because they still 


could not afford go. Only when the 
U.S.-Soviet exchange program com- 
pletely subsidized can begin get 
the best people for the program, stu- 
dents who are chosen not accident 
financial resources, but because 
maturity, ability and training. 


The first long-term student exchange between the United States and the 
Soviet Union began last month when American graduate students started 
studies the From Soviet graduate students are expected 
arrive seven American universities this month. 

The program the first year-long student exchange take place under 
the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Exchange Agreement signed Washington Ambas- 
sadors William Lacy and Georgi Zaroubin last January 


27. 

The American participants will study the University Moscow and the 
University Leningrad. Selected the Inter-University Committee 
Travel Grants New York, they range age from 37, are graduate 
students area Slavic studies and are proficient the Russian lan- 
guage. Their fields are Slavic languages, literature, history and political sci- 
ence, public law and government, economic geography, economic history, 
industrial administration and Far Eastern languages. 

The Soviet students were selected their government and are their 
twenties and thirties. The majority are highly specialized fields the 
sciences and technology. smaller number are the fields architecture, 
economics, history and literature. will study the University Cali- 
fornia Berkeley, the University Chicago, Columbia University, Harvard 
University, Indiana University, Princeton University and the University 
Washington Seattle. 

Under the Exchange Agreement, each country assumes financial respon- 
sibility for the incoming students their arrival. The Soviet government will 
pay the expenses the American students while they are the Soviet Union. 
Other expenses the Americans, including round-trip travel, will paid 
from private foundation funds. The expenses the Soviet students the 
United States will also paid largely from private foundation funds. 

The background, details and problems student exchange with the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Exchange Agreement are discussed Academic 
Exchanges with the Soviet Union, the tenth publication the Committee 
Educational Interchange Policy. The booklet available, without charge, 
from the Institute International Education. 
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Digging Nimrud 


JOAN OATES 


The kings ancient Assyria built 
number capital cities. Foremost 
among them was Nineveh; the oldest 
was Assur, the tribal capital and re- 
ligious center where the Assyrian kings 
were buried. The military capital and, 
the ninth and eighth centuries B.C., 
the residence the Assyrian court, was 
Nimrud (Biblical Calah), known 
the Assyrians Kalhu. husband 
David and spent several months last 
spring the site Nimrud, where 
participated the ninth season 
excavations carried out the British 
School Archaeology Iraq under 
the direction Professor M.E.L. Mal- 
lowan the University London. 
husband, who teaches Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and assistant 
director the School, was field direc- 
tor this years’ excavations. was 
archaeological assistant. was his 
fourth and fifth season digging 
the site. 


JOAN OATES, graduate Syracuse Univer- 
sity, received Ph.D. from Cambridge Uni- 
versity, where she studied Fulbright grant. 
From 1953 1956, she was assistant curator 
Near Eastern archaeology the Metro- 
politan Museum Art New York City. 
Since her marriage, she has been living 
England. 
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Nimrud the Tigris Valley, 
miles south modern Mosul and an- 
cient Nineveh. the seventh century 
B.C., Nimrud was city which cov- 
ered about goo acres enclosed huge 
mud-brick defensive walls, with the 
Tigris flowing along the west side. 
the southwest corner this area, there 
was inner fortified acropolis en- 
closing about acres. This inner city 
contained mostly 
temples, palaces and administrative 
buildings. The main efforts our last 
expedition, well previous ones, 
have been concentrated the inner 
city. From these temples and palaces 
have come many the Assyrian stone 
bas-reliefs, carved ivories and other 
antiquities now the Iraq Museum, 
the British Museum and many mu- 
seums the United States, particu- 
larly the Metropolitan Museum 
New York, which has been one our 
major supporters. 

Nimrud, Calah, was founded 
883 B.C. king named Assur-nasir- 
pal, who rebuilt town over the ruins 
one that had been constructed 400 
years earlier Shalmaneser One 
our most fascinating finds 1951 was 
four-foot-high sandstone stele that 
had been erected 879 B.C. 
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was inscribed the story the found- 
ing the city Assur-nasir-pal and 
the work had undertaken during 
the first five years his reign when 
transformed Calah from small vil- 
lage settlement into the capital city 
his empire. The end the inscription 
warming” banquet that was held 
celebrate the completion the capi- 
tal. Every item the menu listed 
meat, poultry, fish, eggs, fruits, spices, 
and even the roasted barley cakes that 
are still served the district today. 
Large quantities wine and beer are 
also mentioned, and finally, are 
told the exact number persons who 
took part the feast 69,574 
happy peoples all lands together 
with the people Kalhu for ten days 
feasted, wined, bathed and honored 
them, and then sent them back their 
homes peace and joy.” 


Aerial view the acropolis mound: palace right conical temple tower. 


more than 250 years later, 
612 B.C., Calah and Nineveh were 
destroyed the invading Medes as- 
sisted the Babylonians, 
Assyrian empire never recovered from 
the blow. Most the antiquities that 
have found were preserved the 
fallen rubble the sacked and burned 
buildings the very fierceness that 
destruction. complete was the devas- 
tation that when Xenophon passed 
B.C., Calah was deserted and 
its tradition great Assyrian capital 
forgotten. Even the had moved 
away from Calah and the 10,000 Greeks 
their way the Black Sea after 
Cunaxa marched dryshod along the 
old river bed. 

The destruction Assyria was fore- 
most our minds this past season 
excavated building that was the 
military headquarters and supply de- 
pot during part the Late Assyrian 
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Empire. About mile from the main 
acropolis mound the angle the 
town walls the southeast corner 
the city there are several small mounds 
and flat raised area about 200 metres 
square. These ruins had always in- 
trigued and our suspicion that they 
had been the military barracks was 
confirmed this season. But had not 
suspected that one quarter this bar- 
racks building had been the army com- 
missariat and had also served royal 
warehouse where loot from the mili- 
tary campaigns was stored. Vast quan- 
tities carved ivories were found 
number the rooms. Some the 
ivories had been made locally for the 
Assyrian court, but many 
brought from Syria and Palestine 
tribute booty. 

began the barracks building 
the end the 1957 season and con- 
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Assur-nasir-pal full ceremonial attire detail the sandstone stele describing his works. 


centrated all our efforts there this year. 
this brief time unearthed the 
richest collection ivories yet recov- 
ered from the ancient world. And there 
much more come, for have 
barely scratched the surface num- 
ber rooms which know 
full carved ivories well other 
objects. Probably the most spectacular 
discovery far was room which 
least large decorated ivory screens 
had been stored. These screens are 
slightly curved and may have been 
backs chairs couches, though 
their exact function impossible 
determine because the wood which 
they had been attached has completely 
vanished. Each screen composite 
panels low relief mounted 


ornamental frames. Some are almost 
metre width. know that they 
were ‘in storage’ because they were 
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ivory bull dating from the eighth seventh century B.C. found rubble near the town wall. 


placed upside down one end 
room which there were also large 
storage jars and great quantity 
scale armor. Perhaps the screens had 
already been stored for some time be- 
fore the destruction 612, perhaps 
they were removed from the palaces 
the town and placed this heavily 
fortified barracks-fortress for safe-keep- 
ing when was known that the Medes 
were advancing. Many the ivories, 
including the screens, were originally 
covered with gold leaf and, when the 
city fell and the building was looted, 
the gold was stripped off, but the ivor- 
ies, which had intrinsic value, were 
thrown aside. Many the other ob- 
jects have found cuneiform tab- 
lets, seals and bronzes 
scattered about the building the 
plunderers who were search more 
valuable loot. 


can well imagined, coping 
with this vast quantity material was 
great strain the staff the exca- 
vation. Most people picture archaeol- 
ogists having one long holiday, but the 
hours can very long and the work 
very tiring. And, course, can 
very exciting times and most enjoy- 
able one does not object hard 
work. This year’s staff was composed 
David field director and archi- 
tect; two epigraphists, one whom 
doubled photographer; two archae- 
ological assistants (of whom was one); 
specialist cleaning and restoring 
antiquities; young volunteer who 
came help with the odd jobs and 
see what archaeology was really like, 
and young Iraqi archaeologist, who 
was the official representative the 
Department Antiquities. Professor 
and Mrs. Mallowan came only for the 
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last two was the first time 
many years that they had missed dig- 
ging season. 

Although was officially supposed 
help supervise the work the dig 
and cope with the pottery and small 
finds, spent most time clean- 
ing ivories, have done for the past 
few seasons. still perform the other 
tasks, but the ivory comes first, partly 
because the quantity have found 
and partly because ivory itself very 
difficult material deal with. Ancient 
ivory dries very quickly exposure 
air, and dries, tends dis- 
integrate rapidly. The ivory must 
cleaned and treated soon possible 
prevent disintegration, and often, 
because the fragile state piece, 
only inch can cleaned time. 
The cleaning done with motley 
collection implements for ‘ivory 
cleaners’ kits’ are manufactured. Den- 
tists’ tools are very useful, but orange 
sticks, water color brushes and home- 
made wire tools are the best. There 
was enormous quantity work 
done this year. While our special- 
ist ivory cleaner and were devoting 
all our time helping extract and 
clean the amazing quantity ivories 
from the screen room and another 
ivory storeroom, third room was be- 
ing excavated which produced about 
500 burnt fragments ivory each day 
for more than three weeks. All these 
fragments had cleaned, treated, 
sorted and fitted together like vast 
jigsaw puzzle. the same time, almost 
every room the dig was producing 
literally thousands potsherds (frag- 
ments broken earthen pots) which 
had sorted, recorded, mended 
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and the new types drawn. Our fore- 
small son did nothing but wash 
potsherds all day long that they 
could sorted more easily and quick- 
ly. addition, our workmen had 
supervised closely, the architec- 
tural plans had kept date, 


Ivory sphinx from the Northwest Palace. 


the cuneiform records had trans- 
lated and catalogued, and all the other 
finds had cleaned, catalogued 
and photographed. 

The actual digging done na- 
tive workmen who are professional dig- 
gers. Our workmen are the grandsons 
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and great grandsons the diggers who 
were originally trained the German 
expedition working Assur before 
World War Only one old man re- 
members the Germans. worked 
architect’s tape boy 1913 and 
the only survivor the original 
sharqatis, the diggers are called after 
their village, Sharqat. The digging 
done with picks, large pick for re- 
moving topsoil and small pick for 
more exacting work. Each pickman has 
gang one shovelman and four 
five basket boys who carry the dirt 
the dumps. 

generally thought that archae- 
ologists live extreme discomfort, but 
has been quite comfortable Nim- 
rud, and, must admit, most the 
other Near Eastern digs have visited. 
First all, Nimrud not way out 
the middle the desert, but what 
very pleasant countryside 
spring. that time year, the low 
rolling hills and flat plains the 
Tigris Valley are luxuriously green and 
covered with great variety wild 
flowers, and far the east and north 
are the towering snowcapped moun- 
tains along the Turkish and Persian 
frontiers. May, however, the dry 
summer heat has begun reduce 
everything the unrelieved shades 
beige characteristic the eastern 
landscape, and then pack our 
camp, leaving before the sun too hot 
and while the memory the spring 
green still fresh. 

Our camp top the acropolis 
wall, mile from the nearest 
the numerous small mud-brick villages 
that dot the river valley and from 
which our workmen come. The camp 


consists number very comfort- 
able tents which sleep; two large 
mud-brick houses, the dig house and 
the guard’s house; and number 
small outhouses, some built cune- 
iform-inscribed bricks dug out the 
course our excavations. possi- 
ble, fact, lie one’s bath 
splendid tin tub one these out- 
houses) and contemplate the cune- 
iform building inscriptions from the 
royal palaces. 

The dig house consists series 
rooms used working 
quarters. the kitchen, succulent 
dishes are prepared tiny kerosene 
stove the cook who usually Goa- 
nese with tendency drunkenness 
madness the very best Baghdad 
cooks are always one the other. These 
cooks can perform miracles, from the 
lightest the most delicious 
pilaus, the darkest kitchens 
with the most inadequate equipment. 
have our own chickens and tur- 
keys, bought from Mosul the nearby 
villages, and our consumption eggs 
(more than 400 per week for eight 
ten people) often exhausts the supply 
for miles around. Some tinned food 
brought from Baghdad but for the 
most part live what available 
Mosul. Our water brought 
donkey from the Tigris, and our drink- 
ing water filtered large porous jars 
and then boiled. 

Next the kitchen large sit- 
ting and dining room with mud-brick 
benches around the walls covered with 
the gaily colored rugs that are made 
the south Iraq. very pleas- 
ant room and also houses our light 
reading library, most which has been 
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Courtyard the Northwest Palace and entry the King’s reception room. The stele stood left. 


General view excavations the south end the acropolis mound with the camp background. 


contributed Mrs. Mallowan, who 
better known Agatha Christie. Next 
door small room which serves 
the director’s office and archaeological 
library. Then comes the 
drawing room and, beyond, the antika 
room where the finds are cleaned and 
catalogued. Finally, there small 
darkroom. These are, 
altogether, very pleasant quarters for 
very pleasant life. 

Archaeology rather out-of-the- 
way profession for anyone choose, 
particularly for woman. was Ful- 
bright scholarship Cambridge Uni- 
versity that first enabled pursue, 
the exclusion all else, interest 
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the archaeology the Near East. 
The work doing now entirely 
the result the opportunities pro- 
scholarship and additional grant 
from the Wenner-Gren Foundation. 
These two grants enabled both 
work the Near East and complete 
the research for degree Cambridge. 
Since then, have been digging when- 
ever the opportunity arose. year ago, 
David and dug Roman camp 
northern Iraq—the easternmost known 
camp the Roman Empire. Last sum- 
mer went Istanbul excavate 
Byzantine church. And next year, 


trust, shall “still 


Horse’s ivory cheekpiece found well the Northwest Palace. 
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The Exchange Population 


Five surveys conducted last 
year and reported detail Open 
Doors 1958* emphasize the growing in- 
terest international educational ex- 
change. Never before have such large 
numbers students, faculty members 
and physicians traveled and from 
the United States for educational pur- 
poses. the 52,355 foreign citizens 
educational assignments the 
during 1957-58, were foreign 
students; 1,342 were foreign lecturers, 
professors and researchers appoint- 
ment American faculties, and 7,622 
were foreign interns and residents 
U.S. hospitals. During the same period, 
1,689 U.S. faculty members were teach- 
ing conducting research the uni- 
versity level abroad. The survey 
American students abroad, which cov- 
ers the 1956-57 academic year, showed 
12,845 U.S. students enrolled for- 


*Open Doors 1958 may ordered from 
Price $1.00. 
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eign institutions higher education. 

The foreign students came from 145 
nations and political areas the 
world. One-third came from the Far 
East and little more than one-fifth 
from Latin America. Canada contin- 
ued send more students the 
United States than any other country, 
while Chinese students continued 
the second largest national group. Men 
students continued outnumber 
women students more than three 
one. The highest percentage women 
came from Far Eastern and European 
countries, but the Philippine students 
were again the only national group 
which the women outnumbered the 
men. 

More than one-half all the foreign 
students were enrolled the under- 
graduate level and more than one-third 
were graduate students. The remainder 
were classified students”. 
The most popular fields study 
among the foreign students were engi- 
neering, humanities, the social sciences, 
and the natural and physical sciences. 
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Among the undergraduate students, 
the most popular field was engineering; 
among the graduates, natural and 
physical sciences were preferred. 

Although there were 
dents each the states, the Dis- 
trict Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, more than one-quarter 
the total were studying two states, 
California and New York. Fifteen 
schools reported more than 400 foreign 
students each and four—the University 
California, Columbia University, 
the University Michigan and New 
York University—reported enrollments 
more than 1000 foreign students. 

The greatest percentage the for- 
eign students were self-supporting, al- 
though many were aided private or- 
ganizations, the U.S. government 
and foreign governments. 

This year, for the first time, the 
questionnaire asked foreign students 
whether they would interested 
employment with overseas branch 
U.S. business firm. Slightly more 
than one-third the students replied 

The foreign physicians training 
U.S. hospitals came from countries. 
Resident physicians outnumbered in- 
terns more than five two. More than 
one-fifth the total number were 
women. last year’s survey, the 
largest national group physicians 
came from the Philippines and approx- 
imately half the Philippine doctors 
were women. Foreign physicians were 
training states, the District 
Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, al- 
though more than twenty-five cent 
were located New York. Eight hospi- 
tals reported foreign doc- 


tors, with Bellevue Hospital Center 
New York and Boston City Hospital 
reporting and respectively. 

The foreign scholars U.S. facul- 
ties represented nations. Half the 
total were from Europe, and the larg- 
est national group again came from the 
United Kingdom. The scholars’ ap- 
pointments were states, the Dis- 
trict Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. Nine schools reported more 
visiting faculty members and the Uni- 
versity California was host the 
largest group. 

More than half the U.S. scholars 
research teaching assignments 
abroad were Europe. Approximately 
one-third were the fields the hu- 
manities and one-fifth the social sci- 
ences. The United Kingdom was the 
leading host country and the Univer- 
sity California was the institution 
reporting the largest number faculty 
members assignment abroad. 

The results the survey Ameri- 
can students foreign institutions 
higher learning were delayed because 
the time required receive replies 
from schools overseas. During 1956-57, 
U.S. students attended institutions 
countries. More than half were 
Europe and one-fifth Latin America. 
The largest group American stu- 
dents was Mexico, with enroll- 
ments more than 1000 reported 
both the National Autonomous Uni- 
versity Mexico and Mexico City Col- 
lege. was not possible determine, 
however, how many these U.S. stu- 
dents were Mexico for summer ses- 
sions only. The University Paris was 
host the largest number Ameri- 
cans studying Europe. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


THE FIVE SURVEYS ACADEMIC YEAR 1957-58 YEAR 1956-57 
Foreign students the U.S. 40,666 
Foreign physicians training U.S. hospitals 7,622 6,741 
Visiting foreign scholars U.S. faculties 1,342 1,153 
U.S. faculty members teaching 1,689 1,492 
research assignments abroad 

ACADEMIC YEAR 1956-57 ACADEMIC YEAR 1955-56 

U.S. students abroad 12,845 9,887 
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American University Women Abroad 


EDWARD and JEAN WEIDNER 


American 
university women abroad are likely 


about 
inaccurate because the different 
roles which different women fulfill and 
the circumstances which 
they find themselves. American univer- 
sity women abroad perform just 
many varied activities they 
the United States, but both new op- 
portunities and new frustrations lie 
their paths overseas. 

These are some the conclusions 
reached after seven months field re- 
search countries Latin Amer- 
ica, Europe, the Middle East and Asia. 
The field work, just completed, was 
part the project the Institute 
Research Overseas Programs ex- 
amine the impact both home and 
abroad American university over- 
seas programs. The findings 
report are based interviews with 
about women overseas. 

The majority the many American 


EDWARD AND JEAN WEIDNER 
recently returned from seven-month tour 
governmental and 
private programs located countries 
around the world. Their field trip was made 
connection with Michigan State Univer- 
sity’s Institute Research Overseas Pro- 
grams, which Dr. Weidner director. 


women who are overseas connection 
with programs American universi- 
ties are students, professional 
members wives professional 
members. 

Americans, they are subject the 
same kinds conditions their male 
counterparts. While attitudes for- 
eigners vary widely, Americans are 
often thought friendly, hospit- 
able, well-to-do and citizens coun- 
try which has restrictive racial policies 
and completely mistaken foreign 
policy. Whatever the sincerity ac- 
curacy these beliefs, whatever the 
reasons behind them, American wom- 
abroad constantly encounter them. 
The American woman’s impact abroad 
conditioned these beliefs. For ex- 
ample, New Zealand woman residing 
Asian country reported that 
American wives living there were not 
nearly friendly she had expected. 
She was disappointed that she had only 
limited opportunities meet them so- 
cially. She felt they kept themselves 
too much. Regardless the circum- 
stances which may have 
situation, her expectations Ameri- 
can women were not met. 

women, the women from the 
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Four servants almost double the size this American university household India. 


United States who abroad also en- 
counter preconceived notions the 
role women society. Profession- 
ally and socially the American woman 
considerably freer than her counter- 
part most countries the world. 
Her power make her own decisions, 
the manner her dress and the qual- 
ity her clothes are different. Some- 
time she admired for these differ- 
ences, sometimes she criticized and 
she often misunderstood. For exam- 
ple, American women students abroad 
often have problems with their dating 
since the hours and the freedom 
which they are accustomed, even 
American campuses, are considered 
much too liberal many countries. 
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Through their association with uni- 
versity education, 
sity women abroad encounter two 
somewhat contradictory reactions. 
some university circles 
American university degree still not 
considered equal European de- 
gree. the other hand, many 
countries women with university de- 
grees have high prestige, since 
not common for women attain this 
mark less developed countries. 
the one case, the American university 
woman finds herself looked down 
upon; the other case, looked to. 

The variations the activities and 
circumstances which American uni- 
versity women find themselves are, 
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however, more noticeable 
similarities. For example, the wives 
university staff members abroad, 
seemingly homogenous category, find 
themselves faced with variety 
problems. 

The wives American university 
members abroad tend engage 
five major kinds activities: they 
sional activity, they manage household 
affairs, they care for their children, 
they help interpret the United States 
nationals the host country, and 
they are active different kinds 
organizations employments. These 
activities, however, 
ably from similar activities home. 
Whether not family has children 
and so, how many and what age 
and sex, makes major differences 
the activities wife overseas. Simi- 
larly, whether wife joins local social 
school engages other employment 
changes the circumstances 
she finds herself. 

However, the university wife abroad 
generally more closely involved with 
her husband’s profession 
would the university community 
home. She more involved partly 
because additional 
ance abroad frees her from some 
her usual housekeeping duties, and 
partly because living abroad tends 
bring most families closer together. 
But, the whole, usually the 
nature her husband’s job which 
calls for more direct cooperation from 
the wife. 

Often she free take occa- 
sional field trip with her husband. 


With additional household aid, she 
can entertain larger scale than 
she could the university community 
home, and through more frequent 
entertaining she can meet many her 
professional friends and 
their wives. Many, course, will 
foreign nationals. 

There are, however, many country 
country variations wife’s rela- 
tion her husband’s job. parts 
the world, especially the Muslim 
countries, only men will 
tained. Europe, some the wives 
complained that they did not meet 
many wives foreign 
cause the very formal nature 
entertaining. Especially large metro- 
politan areas such Paris London, 
neighbors simply did not drop for 
morning cup coffee they did 
home. Many the wives felt rather 
lonely times; some preferred live 
smaller community. one wife 
said, “In small community know 
all the foreign nationals, but 
large community, know mostly 
Americans.” 

wife generaliy was more involved 
her husband’s profession she 
knew the language the area. 
times, she could exceedingly help- 
ful with their guests who did not speak 
English. other cases, she helped her 
husband reading local newspapers 
going through documents peri- 
odicals. The desire learn the area 
language varied tremendously. Some 
wives were enthusiastic 
much time studying; other wives said, 
“Why should learn? will here 
only two years and then will not 
any good.” But the wife’s con- 
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tribution her work tended 
greater when she knew the local 
language. 

The extremes involvement the 
profession are illustrated 
the wife junior year abroad fa- 
culty member who helped counsel and 
chaperon the single women 
husband’s group and the wife 
member who performed admini- 
strative duties for the university group 
and who did not have counterpart 
among the foreign nationals. ‘The 
former was often entirely involved 
her husband’s work, the latter was in- 
volved very little. 

The household managed the uni- 
versity wife abroad usually varied con- 
siderably from her household home. 
Household management abroad could 
easy difficult, depending the 
availability food, the quality and 
availability servants, and the wife’s 
ability communicate with the serv- 
ants. Usually, trained household help 
was more available metropolitan 
areas than rural areas. parts 
Europe where difficult find 
household help, some American wives 
had German Austrian girls living 
help them. These girls wanted 
learn speak English and were usual- 
allowed time off take classes. 

The wife’s relationship her for- 
eign servants, course, gave them im- 
cularly difficult for wives handle 
their children’s relationship 
servants. Since children often are in- 
clined let someone else their 
work for them, they sometimes took 
advantage the household help. Some 
wives had try teach their servants 


cleanliness and sanitation. was nec- 
essary boil water many parts 
the world and often wife had 
train her servants personal health 
habits well. Many wives, especially 
those Asia and Latin America, 
found this training most difficult. 
Generally, household help worked out 
better when the wife could speak the 
servants’ language for fewer misunder- 
standings occurred. Some American 
wives Muslim countries disliked 
having all men servants. Women serv- 
ants were strongly preferred some 
wives who had had them the past, 
especially the wives who had sev- 
eral female children. Some families 
avoided the servant problem altogether 
meals were prepared for them. 

some university programs abroad, 
American wives had commissary and 
other embassy privileges and others 
they did not. Generally, hardship 
post areas, commissary privileges were 
great aid the family because the 
basic American food staples were often 
extremely expensive totally lacking 
the local market. Commissary privi- 
leges also gave greater variety the 
diet. The families dependent the 
local markets might have eat green 
beans brussels sprouts for weeks be- 
cause these were the only minimum 
quality vegetables available. Eu- 
rope, course, food was not prob- 
lem, but some parts Latin Amer- 
ica and Asia, was. Sometimes there 
was friction between university groups 
because some had 
leges and others did not. When teen- 
agers from families with commissary 
privileges would baby sit with children 


families without commissary privi- 


leges, they would 
their mothers not eat drink 
many the treats they might of- 
fered because these items were ex- 
pensive for the non-commissary fami- 
lies buy. 

The university 
abroad found that her household was 
commodities such stoves 
Some wives warm 
mates had only ice boxes and charcoal 
stoves. number university wives 
abroad did not have cars and although 
most them drove home, they used 
the local taxis and cyclos. 

role interpreter the United 
States the people the host country 
was new one for most wives. The 
extent their activity this role 
varied according the eco- 
nomic, political social proximity 
the host country the United States. 
More interpretation was necessary 
parts Asia than Europe, and dis- 
cussions foreign policy varied 
emphasis from country country. 
And many women said, Ameri- 
can should overseas unprepared 
discuss American foreign 
policies. 

The 
abroad reported being asked about her 
clothing, food, sometimes her age and 
how she raised her children. Many 
foreign women have impression 
the American woman which based 
Usually believed that American 
women smoke lot, have great leisure 
and great freedom. Indian told 
that when visited the United States, 


was surprised learn “how terribly 
hard the American wife must work.” 
was impressed learn that she 
does all her own housework and 
cooking and takes care her children 
wife would not for she would have 
household help. 

whole, our interviews indi- 
cated that the great majority Amer- 
ican university women are carrying out 
their activities the satisfaction 
others the community. Furthermore, 
they were considered making 
important positive contribution the 
success the university programs. For 
every woman who was reported 
handicap project, there was an- 
other described making greater 
contribution the program than 
man. 

The majority women whom 
interviewed spoke the lack ade- 
quate briefing the nature and vari- 
ety the activities and circumstances 
with which they would confronted 
during their overseas assignments. The 
few advance briefings which had been 
given them often proceeded the as- 
sumption that all women overseas 
would have the same problems, and 
perform the same activities much 
the same way. Much the literature 
the field has also emphasized the 
American women abroad 
whether condemn praise them. 
Until there recognition the great 
individual differences the activities 
and problems American university 
women abroad, even within single 
project, there can adequate way 
prepare them for their overseas as- 
signment. 
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Storm over Florence Savo Radulovic—Italy 


Fulbright Painters 


exhibit the work Fulbright painters now touring the 
United States under the auspices the Traveling Exhibition Service 
the Smithsonian Institution. Organized the Smithsonian coopera- 
tion with the Institute International Education, the exhibition con- 
tains paintings the 194 young American artists who have re- 
ceived Fulbright awards for study abroad during the first ten years 
the Fulbright scholarship program the arts. The paintings were 
selected Lloyd Goodrich, Director the Whitney Museum Ameri- 
can Art New York City, where the exhibit opened September. 
During the coming year, the exhibition will seen other cities 
throughout the country. 
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Market Rajasthan Daniel Dickerson—India 


Equinox George Vander Sluis—Italy The Bathers Gretna Campbell—France 
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Bicycle Rider Dean Richardson—Germany 


MacDowell Colony Panos Ghikas—Germany 
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The Classics and American Education 


Visitors Jamestown will recall the 
gaunt stump the churchtower the 
oldest, suppose, English North 
America. the church the memorial 
tablets the early settlers are great 
interest; among them one the first 
American poet. His name was George 
Sandys and translated into English 
verse the Metamorphoses Ovid. 
surely significant that one the 
earliest citizens this little settlement, 
clinging precariously huge and un- 
known continent, should have given 
his time that wonderful collection 
stories which had been one the 
formative books the Middle Ages 
and from which Shakespeare derived 
much what knew classical 
mythology. doubt some his fel- 
low-settlers grumbled Sandys for 
poring over his books instead cut- 
ting down trees fighting Indians 
‘wanting know-how’ was probably 
their verdict. But think this first 


University Birmingham, England. 
stranger the United States and its students, 
was Henry Fund Fellow Yale University 
1932-33, visiting lecturer Tulane Univer- 
sity 1952, and has been chairman the 
Joint Committee the British University 
Summer Schools program for several years. 
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American classical scholars and 
poets knew that was doing some- 
thing worthwhile. appropriate 
that the classical societies America, 
the memorial tablet they have set 
him, should assert that the 
studies pursued have, during three 
throughout entire continent. 

Many the best minds America 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were moulded classical 
education. The Founding Fathers were 
familiar with Greek and Roman his- 
tory and political thought. This 
edge helped determine the nature 
American republicanism. Greek and 
Latin literatures have influenced that 
America; take single instance, 
the Oresteia Aeschylus has our 
own times inspired one great tragedy 
and notable ballet. The influence 
classical architecture, coming through 
Italy and England France, 
seen every colonial town from 
Maine Louisiana. And this but 
part the yield. 

great harvest, indeed, but will 
there comparable yield the 
years ahead? stranger, but 
caring much for the classics and for 
yield has sometimes 
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seemed doubtful the post-war years. 
Harvests depend fertilizers and the 
fertilizer this case sound footing 
for Greek and Latin the schools and 
universities. But, from what saw 
three four casual visits, and still 
more from what was told, seemed 
that this footing had already been lost 
—the classics were rapid 
haps final retreat. They would survive, 
thought, subjects for advanced 
specialists, like Hebrew Sanskrit, 
but they had future general edu- 
cation. when, last spring, was able 
visit about universities and col- 
leges and inquire into the progress 
classics, took the assignment 
with the melancholy interest one 
visiting old friend his last illness. 
But the patient, delighted say, 
seems doing pretty well after all: 
the crisis over, and and 
getting around. The past few years 
have shown vigorous revival in- 
terest the classics several institu- 
tions visited; others the classics 
are holding their own, nowhere has 
their position weakened since the end 
the war. 

course, tour took com- 
paratively small part the country, 
from the Atlantic Coast through Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina Tennes- 
see. But the people talked assured 
that this renewed interest the 
classics existed elsewhere and heard 
heartening stories small colleges 
where Latin Greek had been 
taught for quarter century re- 
introducing the classics into the curri- 
culum. clear, short, that re- 
vival has already begun, though 
yet small scale. But may 


good deal further the post-sputnik 
debate education succeeds bring- 
ing back Latin, well mathematics, 
foreign languages and the sciences, 
those American high schools which 
abandoned serious subjects for the 
softer options progressive education. 

The classics, then, have 
tunity advance, but only realis- 
tic admit that they will have hard 
struggle contemporary America. Un- 
til the eighteenth even the nine 
teenth century, sometimes said 
that the material setting western 
civilization did not differ very much 
from that the Greco-Roman world. 
But the rapid growth science and 
technology our own times has pro- 
duced industrial civilization which 
altogether another order being. 
Moreover, America, all countries, 
lives the present and the future; 
has use for the past—even the im- 
mediate past—let alone for ancient his- 
tory. But, after all, what meant 
ancient history? Pre-history, anthro- 
pology and their kindred studies have 
pushed back the story human exist- 
ence this planet far that now 
see all written history only the last 
few minutes that long day. All his- 
tory modern history. This may 
new and startling concept for the 
popular mind—but are asking 
grasp much harder ones science and 
politics. 

some ways, there are remarkable 
parallels between the American experi- 
ence and that the classical world. 
succession historians, from Turner 
Webb, have worked the concept 
the frontier the dominant factor 
American history. For four centu- 
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ries, the forests Germany, the 
mountains Scotland and the cli- 
mate the Atlantic coast Europe, 
the Roman Empire was faced with 
problems frontier. The Roman 
Empire had cope with assimilation 
primitive peoples into 
civilization, or, not infrequently, the 
decline that higher civilization 
the rigorous conditions frontier 
environment. How far does the Roman 
experience differ from the American? 
How far are the differences due the 
fact that the Roman Empire, 
and large, the frontier was the concern 
the central government; America 
the individual pioneer? Here one 
major sphere which American and 
Roman history might illuminate each 
other. the Aeneid, Aeneas and his 
followers sailed westwards, their few 
ships, face future strange land 
where unknown but splendid des- 
tiny awaited them. They had meet 
and overcome many hardships, physi- 
cal and mental; perhaps the hardest, 
the need shake off the Trojan past 
face the Roman future. this dif- 
ficult understand, terms the 
American experience? American stu- 
dents whom lectured Virgil did 
not seem find so. 

revival the classics mean 
revival Greek and Latin, not the 
civilization classical literature 
translation. have nothing against 
such courses themselves; they are 
certainly better than nothing, but they 
are substitute for sound knowl- 
edge the two languages which alone 
can offer the student Greco-Roman 
civilization the tools his trade. 
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man who knows the classics only 
through translation the position 
student science who has never 
fine arts who has never seen origi- 
nal painting. All translations are, 
best, distorting mirrors. Consider the 
charming poem (Odes which 
Horace writes the sophisticated and 
flirtatious Pyrrha: 


Quis multa gracilis puer rosa 
liquidis urget odoribus 
grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 
cui flavam religas comam 
simplex munditiis? heu quotiens fidem 
mutatosque deos flebit aspera 
nigris aequora ventis 
emirabitur insolens, 
qui nunc fruitur credulus aurea: 
qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
sperat nescius aurae 
fallacis. miseri, quibus 
intentata tabula sacer 
votiva paries indicat uvida 
suspendisse potenti 
vestimenta maris deo. 


This poem was translated less 
person than Milton: 


What slender youth bedewed with 
liquid odours 
Courts thee roses some pleasant 
cave, 
Pyrrha, for whom bindest thou 
wreaths thy golden hair 
Plain thy neatness? how oft 
shall 
faith and changed gods com- 
plain: and seas 
Rough with black winds and storms 
Unwonted shall admire, 


Who now enjoys thee credulous, all 

gold, 

Who always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee; flattering gales 
Unmindful. Hapless they 

whom thou untried seemest fair. 

vowed 
Picture the sacred wall declares 
have hung 
dark and dropping weeds 
the stern god sea. 


Does this give fair idea the origi- 
nal, does throw more light 
Milton than Horace? Milton, 
clear, had never met Pyrrha; thinks 
her Puritan Maid, “plain 
her Well, let turn 
more recent version, written 
told) well-known British states- 
man: 


the new boy, darling, 
calling your flat? 

Who paid for all those roses 
And that fashionable hat, 


plain, and expensive? 

Well, he’s content, guess: 

thinks he’s found the secret 
life-long happiness, 

the rapture your welcome, 
The transports your wooing 
little knows poor silly boy 
What storms may a-brewing! 
faced them, and survived them, 
And memory sweet Folly, 
mackintosh and brolly. 


This gay and amusing, and has the 
great merit speaking the language 
our own day. (Pyrrha contempo- 
rary, too, course; you can see her 
any day Fifth Avenue. Very attrac- 
tive she looks, but, Horace says, it’s 
rough and uncertain voyage.) But 
all the poetry lost; what left 
good piece verse Ogden Nash. 
You must know Latin understand 
the poem, and surely, you under- 
stand it, you have your reward. 


ADDITIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDY LATIN AMERICA 


The Department State has an- 
nounced that approximately new 
U.S. government scholarships will 
available for graduate study Latin 
America during 1959-60. The awards 
are tenable Bolivia, Colombia, Cos- 
Rica, Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Uruguay Venezuela, and 
cover round-trip transportation, tui- 
tion and maintenance for one aca- 


demic year. Eligibility requirements 
are similar those for Fulbright and 
IACC awards. For additional infor- 
mation and application forms, write 
IIE. Deadline for the new scholar- 
ships January 15, 1959. Candidates 
who have already applied for IACC 
scholarships need not submit new ap- 
plications, but should notify 
they also wish considered for 
the new grants. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Changing Images America: Study 

Indian Students’ Perceptions, 

George Coelho. The Free Press, 

Glencoe, 1958. 145 pages. $3.50. 
* * * * 

Dr. book reports 
investigation how increasing length 
study America affects the Indian 
student’s perception his host and 
home culture. Changing Images 
America presents valuable amplifica- 
tion the pattern foreign student 
adjustment identified earlier studies 
the Social Science Research Council 
also clarifies and places context ob- 
servations made Lambert and Bress- 
ler their study Students 
American Campus which used 
small sample and briefer time period. 
Changing Images America part 
communication published the Cen- 
ter for International Studies Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology. 

Dr. sample consisted 
Indian students, enrolled during 1954- 
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55, mostly institutions the Boston 
area, representing four lengths so- 
journ the United States: less than 
and months. asked them 
prepare speech for presentation 
American audience the topic 
Indo-American relations. then 
questioned them about the group 
groups they visualized making 
their audience and its characteristics. 
also asked them imagine they 
were making the same speech India 
and describe the visualized audience 
there. Through careful analysis this 
material, was able identify four 
revealing phases students’ percep- 
tions both host and home countries 
over period years. 

The author found that, 
rival, the student typically imbued 
with high idealism and optimism. 
expects play the role ambassador, 
explaining India receptive Ameri- 
can audience which needs only ex- 
planation order understand. 
stresses similarities between the host 
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and home cultures, and overlooks dif- 
ferences. finds Americans friendly. 
During his first year, however, be- 
comes progressively more disillusioned. 
discovers that American ignorance 
‘greater than thought and that 
Americans have different and some- 
times obdurate views their own. 
tends outspoken his criticisms 
America and dissatisfied with 
his personal relationships with Ameri- 
cans. More surprising, perhaps, 
increasingly critical India and sees 
the flaws both countries instead 
comparing one country unfavorably 
with the other. 

the length his stay increases, 
three years, his hostility toward 
America decreases, although never 
reaches the uncritical acceptance the 
first week. acquires certain con- 
fidence based his academic achieve- 
ments and successful social adjustment. 
With this confidence comes greater 
perspective both home host 
cultures. able view both coun- 
tries more dispassionately. criti- 
cal, but brings more balance his 
analysis. better informed and less 
emotional. This the period during 
which comes closest adopting the 
approach” described 
Franklin Scott’s study Swedish stu- 
dents.! feels free pick and choose 
relatively objective fashion among 
the good and the bad things sees. 
The maximum gains from exchange 
program seem reached this 


Franklin Scott, The American Experience 
Swedish Students, Retrospect and After- 
math, University Minnesota Press, Minne- 


apolis, 1956. 


point, least for Indian students. 

The author found that after four 
years’ stay entirely new pattern 
emerges. The Indian student tends 
drop his concern with political rela- 
tionships and direct his attention 
primarily toward social 
relations. longer sees himself 
ambassador, but non-political 
human being. becomes “depoliti- 
cized” and develops out- 
with avoiding alienation the host 
society. Half the students inter- 
viewed this stage intended reside 
permanently the United States. 

least one important generaliza- 
tion can drawn from this detailed 
analysis changing perceptions. 
probable, the author points out, 
that regardless very real nationality 
differences, one-year study program 
abroad “fails carry relatively young 
adults beyond the defensive phase 
cultural not entirely 
clear, however, whether, the author 
seems imply, the transfer the 
home country the training received 
abroad also negligible. may that 
educational benefits are transferred de- 
spite negative attitudes toward the host 
country. The degree mutual under- 
standing achieved during one-year 
sojourn would seem limited, but 
further study needed determine 
whether understanding continues 
develop after return home through 
“sleeper 

This study particularly valuable 
because deals with changing percep- 
tions over considerable number 
years. There has been great deal 
speculation about what happens the 
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thinking and attitudes students who 
remain abroad for long periods, and 
about the readjustment problems they 
face upon their return home. While 
this book does not deal with the prob- 
lem readjustment, throws some 
interesting light the psychology 
Indian students who remain here four 
years longer. They appear 
thinking, general, along lines that 
indicate concern with their integration 
into the American culture. They dis- 
cuss questions such intermarriage, 
discrimination, style living, business 
and educational responsibility. the 
same time, their view India becomes 
blurred and apparently retains most 
the criticisms typical the three- 
year group. Total rejection India 
not indicated, however. Instead there 
think along national lines all. The 
long-term resident seems become 
more cosmopolitan, the sense 
thinking more terms individual 
relationships and less terms na- 
tional stereotypes. His attitude then 
one which might well permit him 
settle America, country other 
than his own, but which would not 
necessarily require him so. Fur- 
ther study attitudes those who 
spend more than four years abroad 
would useful and revealing. 

Barbara Walton 


Amid the Alien Corn, Hugh Wil- 
loughby, edited Joseph Martin. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., In- 
dianapolis New York, 1958. 159 
pages. $3.00. 
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Mr. Willoughby kindly man. 
1955, when was offered the oppor- 
tunity come the United States for 
year’s advanced study American 
farming methods large midwestern 
university (unnamed, but not difficult 
leave home England all his pre- 
impressions the United States and 
avoid judging American customs 
and institutions their English coun- 
terparts. 

holds master’s degree history 
from Oxford University. admits 
freely that knew almost nothing 
the United States and that had 
never even heard the university 
was attend. ‘The book his journal, 
originally written convenient form 
letter home his friends Eng- 
land. has been edited Ameri- 
can into whose hands complete set 
the letters happened fall. won- 
ders how.) 

One tempted, doubt unfairly, 
compare the book the basis 
content, depth observation, style 
and general interest, with others its 
kind. does not, unfortunately, hold 
very well. 

This not the fault the writer, 
who, after all, had set out only tell 
Uncle George and Cousin Agatha 
about the Indiana countryside, Ameri- 
can girls, football rallies, deepfreezes 
and supermarkets. Mr. Willoughby 
does not pretend Tocqueville 
nal, neither Margaret Halsey, 
from the pages whose With Malice 
Toward Some the vitriol still drips, nor 
Anita Loos, whose Blonde’s diary 
remains classic. Letters and journals 


ought very good indeed they 
are merit publication. possible, 
his editor believes, that American 
readers will titillated the oppor- 
tunity find out what Englishman 
says about when are not listen- 
ing. This reviewer does not agree; 
eavesdropping this case would not 
have been very rewarding. 

Serious workers the educational 
vineyard share the author’s view that 
American academic standards are not 
high they should be; that our high 
schools are sometimes shockingly poor; 
that the university has spend much 
its time teaching students things 
they should have learned lower lev- 
els. We, too, find deplorable the fact 
that he, with all the other graduate 
students, had take examination 
English which included spelling, 
grammar and punctuation. cannot 
disagree with his view that Ph.D. 
very valuable union card over here,” 
and some may grieved, was 
he, see “fine people their late 
twenties still grinding away theses, 
often not very important inter- 
esting subjects, often not because they 
are particularly interested the work, 
but simply get that union 
cannot dispute his conclusion 
American education does not teach 
student think, but rather ingest 
facts. 

Aside from the above, Mr. Willough- 
criticisms America and Ameri- 
cans are few and mild. (Perhaps his 
editor, fearful wounding our tender 
national pride, deleted the others.) 
One should not, therefore, take excep- 
tion his astonishment that only one 
group 18-year-old Indiana farm- 
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boys had ever heard Oxford; the 
temptation ask how many Shrop- 
shire lads have heard Harvard must 
firmly resisted. 

Churches America, writes, are 
more like clubs than places worship: 
“they swarm with committees for cul- 
ture, discussion and general do-good- 
ery.” 

His comparison the reading hab- 
its Englishmen and Americans re- 
dounds our discredit. struck 
the lack books and the multitude 
magazines American homes. Our 
news magazines are inferior the 
Spectator, Time and Tide and the New 
Statesman that “they are handouts, 
pre-digested interpretations attractive- 
packaged. With the English papers 
assumed that you have the ability 
think, that you can think and that 
you will think. Over here they try 
save you all the trouble thinking.” 

found Americans imperturbably 
good-humored, informal and friendly. 
liked our belief technology 
major tool the pursuit happiness 
job”. disliked our bicycles. 

Mr. Willoughby writes that and 
his wife had wonderful time Amer- 
ica and that they will always remember 
their year here with pleasure and affec- 
tion. They emerge from the pages 
this book likable couple who will 
similarly remembered Americans 
who met them. this extent they 
have fulfilled admirably the objectives, 
one the objectives, the cultural 
exchange program. Whether the book 
contributes our entertainment 
the sum total human knowledge is, 


put charitably, debatable. Ann 
Blau. 
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International Relations Institutions 
Higher Education the South, 
Fred Cole. American Council Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., 1958. 169 
pages. 

* * * * 

The volume the Carnegie 
Endowment series studies Uni- 
versities and World Affairs, this book 
1954-55 survey the re- 
sources southern institutions 
higher education for the teaching and 
study international relations. The 
study was based questionnaires re- 
turned 191 institutions (70 per cent 
the 273 accredited four-year colleges 
and universities the South) and 
interviews conducted 
campuses the region. 

The results the survey question- 
naire are presented statistical tables 
and summaries. include informa- 
tion the numbers and types 
courses “designed wholly part 
give students understanding in- 
ternational the numbers 
and academic background the teach- 
ing staff, research projects, fellowships, 
libraries, field trips and other resources 
available students who specialize 
international relations and those 
who not. 

addition the statistical infor- 
mation, several chapters are devoted 
the views southern teachers 
various problems involved teaching 
international relations. Their opinions 
are recorded such subjects the 
content and methodology the field, 
the place the study in- 
ternational relations, and student and 
community attitudes toward interna- 
tional affairs. 
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Included the book test 
knowledge international relations, 
which was devised help determin- 
ing what educational means contribute 
most the non-specializing 
knowledge international relations. 
Although the test was administered 
only small number students for 
purposes establishing the validity 
the test instrument, this limited sam- 
ple did show significantly higher scores 
for persons who had taken courses 
related international relations. 

The study whole will probably 
less general interest than the pre- 
vious volumes the series, although 
the sections the book devoted 
consideration the relationship in- 
ternational relations older academic 
disciplines and examination 
what international relations programs 
ought contain are problems which 
concern persons the field through- 
out the United States and some 
countries abroad. 

The concentration upon one geo- 
graphical region the rest the book 
somewhat limits its usefulness, except 
institutions the South itself. 
study the facilities available for the 
teaching international relations 
regions is, course, preferable 
study all, but the subject too 
basis, then might more useful 
make the division labor along lines 
other than those geography. the 
study itself institutions the South 
were separated into four categories, 
according the degree emphasis 
political science separate field 
study, and important variations were 
uncovered between the facilities the 
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four groups. Perhaps 
study this sort, type institu- 
tion, would provide more significant 
picture the variations the facili- 
ties for studying international rela- 
tions than the present approach. 
each region the United States has 
some unique way studying interna- 
tional relations, the regional division 
might justified. Yet this day 
student and professorial mobility and 
inter-regional migrations (for exam- 
ple, per cent the teachers had 
been trained outside the South), the 
variations would seem depend less 
geographic location and more 
the size and type institution where 
the studies are taking place. 

The statistics do, however, reveal 
some significant characteristics about 
the teaching international relations 
the South. For example, was dis- 
covered that the 7,000 hours 
course work “wholly partly designed 
international less than one- 
third were courses political science. 
The rest were handled history, eco- 
nomics, geography and other disci- 
plines whose subject matter contributes 
importantly the content interna- 
tional relations, but which may may 
not specifically aimed conveying 
understanding the political rela- 
tionships between states. the few in- 
stitutions which have programs for the 
training specialists international 
relations, the tendency seems for 


the other departments leave the re- 
sponsibility for teaching interna- 
tional relations department 
which trains specialists, and the non- 
specializing students have little chance 


learn about international relations 
except the specialist-teacher. ‘The 
non-specializing students (who are the 
great majority) seem have better 
chance being exposed teaching 
about international relations 
leges and universities where there 
formal program international 
relations separate field, and where 
variety departments assume re- 
sponsibility for teaching least some 
the content international rela- 
tions history, economics, geography 
other courses. 

Some mention should also made 
the data which was collected the 
teaching handling courses contrib- 
uting knowledge international 
relations. the eleven hundred teach- 
ers reported upon, more than five hun- 
dred were large institutions offering 
least master’s degree political 
science. all institutions, the largest 
single group teachers (26 per cent) 
was the field history, per cent 
all the teachers had Ph.D. degrees, 
per cent were from 30-49 years 
age, per cent had received graduate 
training outside the South and per 
cent outside the United States, and 
only slightly more than one-third re- 
ported having lived traveled abroad. 

Most the teachers seemed agree 
that the “idealist” approach the 
teaching the subject, which was pre- 
dominant the post-World War era 
and which viewed the study interna- 
tional relations means promot- 
ing international peace and friendship, 
has been replaced the “realist” 
school, which stresses the power aspects 
international relations, rather than 
the “morally good” behavior 
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states. The teachers are reported 
believing greater knowledge 
international relations would not nec- 
essarily imply increased friendliness 
toward other but that 
would imply increased ability 
understand and anticipate 
havior other countries. Even 
not the teacher’s aim inspire friend- 
ship with other countries, was agreed 
that “he certainly should combat mis- 
understanding caused either preju- 
dice 

With the decline the 
“one-world” spirit the teaching 
international relations, there has also 
been decline student enthusiasm 
for the subject. According one teach- 
er, “international relations classes once 
were battlefields. Now they are ceme- 
teries—probably because the problems 
now seem too huge and defiant 
The attitude students 
characterized “passive internation- 
combined with 
the sense “unemotional accept- 
ance the necessity for American in- 
volvement all aspects 
national relations’, and nationalism 
the sense that acceptance the need 
for international 
down concrete situations where 
American interests might seem 
prejudiced. Isolationism appeared 
have little appeal for students, but pro- 
vincialism and xenophobia were re- 
ported constituting obstacles 
more effective work international 
The idea that “anything 
ical attitude large number stu- 
dents many southern 
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International Relations Institu- 
tions Higher Education the South 
study which should certainly in- 
vite further investigation and action 
the part institutions and organi- 
zations that area. may assumed 
that many the problems they face 
are not unique the South, partic- 
ularly those which concern the nature 
the field and the ways which 
knowledge about can most effectively 
acquired students. These are 
problems which deserve the attention 
educators and the interested public 
throughout the country. Anne 
Thompson Feraru. 


Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 
The Association Universities 
the British Commonwealth, Lon- 
don, 1958. 1,337 pages. $13. 


* * * * 


The edition this au- 
thoritative and indispensable reference 
work universities the British 
Commonwealth was published 
April. has new format and num- 
ber new features which improve 
greatly. Clearer type and larger pages 
make the book easier read and more 
manageable than earlier editions. The 
national sections have been rearranged 
alphabetical order, with the section 
the United Kingdom now coming 
near the end, instead its tradi- 
tional place the beginning the 
book. Entries for the university in- 
stitutions the United Kingdom 
Dependencies, which were formerly 
grouped together “Other Parts 
the have now been 
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separated and placed alphabetical 
order country. 

There are also new introductory 
essays the university systems 
Australia, Canada, India, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, South Africa and the 
United Kingdom which are significant 
additions the literature descrip- 
tive education. There also detailed 
directory fields study, showing, 
some cases with the aid charts, which 
universities offer particular subjects. 

The new edition the Yearbook 
has, however, retained most its tra- 
ditional features. There are still sepa- 
rate entries for each university, giving 
directories, details constituent, 
affliated associated colleges and 
general information the history 
the university, degree regulations, fees 
and other data. Many the general 
information sections have, however, 
been completely rewritten and brought 
date. There are also the usual 
appendices which include information 
universities Ireland and the 
University Khartoum; extensive 
summary the requirements ad- 
mission universities the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia and South 
Africa; outline the aims and ac- 
tivities the British Institute Paris, 
the British School Rome and the 
British School Archaeology Ath- 
ens; short and useful bibliography, 
and information the Association 
the Universities the British Com- 
monwealth. There also statistical 
analysis the 10,433 foreign students 
who were enrolled for full-time study 
research United Kingdom uni- 
versities the beginning the aca- 
demic year 1956-57. (About one 


every ten students came from over- 
seas.) 

the end the work 130-page 
index, containing almost 40,000 names, 
which the best available source for 
the identification university teachers 
and administrative officers universi- 
ties the British Commonwealth. 
his “foreword the book its new 
Andrew Stewart, President 
the University Alberta, draws 
parallel between the British Common- 
wealth which continually 
forms and procedures changing cir- 
cumstances and the Association Uni- 
versities the British Commonwealth 
which displays the same vitality and 
adaptability. giving the book its 
new look and added features, the Asso- 
ciation demonstrates those traits. The 
editors deserve much praise and should 
proud the result their work. 

The Commonwealth Universities 
Yearbook 1958, together with Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges and the 
International Handbook Universi- 
ties, will form comprehensive refer- 
ence shelf covering all principal uni- 
versities the world. The three books, 
ported the universities themselves, 
should prove real assistance any- 
one concerned with international edu- 
cation. 

(American Universities and Colleges, 
Mary Irwin, published the 
American Council Education. The 
International Handbook Universi- 
ties, successor Chambers’ 
sities the World Outside the U.S., 
the International Universities Bureau 
Lily von Klemperer. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


SCHOOL 

INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 

new School International Serv- 
ice opened September The 
American University Washington, 
D.C. will companion school 
the School Government and Public 
Administration, and will offer both 
leading the B.A. degree and graduate 
programs leading the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees, well two-year 
professional program. 

Several separate sequences courses 
will focused toward careers the 
foreign service the State 
ment, Overseas service with other gov- 
ernment agencies, international ad- 
ministration, overseas business, church 
missions and international communi- 
cation and cultural understanding 
(for information officers, community 
relations officers for business and mili- 
tary, newspaper correspondents) For 
students whose programs call for such 
study, the School will include these 
sequences the intensive study one 
the following geographic 
Latin America, Southeast Asia, East- 
ern Europe (including the the 
Middle East, the Far East Western 
Europe. 

The School was established through 
gift one million dollars from the 
General Conference the Methodist 
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Church. Dean the new School 
Dr. Ernest Griffith, former director 
the legislative reference service 
the Library Congress. 

For further information about the 
School, write the Office the Di- 
rector Admissions, The American 
University, Washington 16, D.C. 


CENTRE FOR BRITISH 

COMMONWEALTH STUDENTS 

The English-Speaking Union has 
Hospitality Centre for stud- 
ents from the Commonwealth nations 
East Street, New York City. 
The Centre will open throughout 
the year from 6:30 p.m. p.m. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday evenings. Its facilities and regu- 
lar activities, which 
parties, educational films, lectures and 
debates, are available without charge 
Commonwealth students. 


STUDENT GUIDE THE 
NETHERLANDS 

travel guide, written especially for 
students visiting the Netherlands, 
available from the Netherlands Office 
for Foreign Student Relations, Rap- 
enburg, Leiden, Netherlands. The 
guide includes practical information 
accommodations and restaurants 
and brief descriptions the larger 
cities and their places interest. 


THANKS AMERICA FUND 
GERMAN EXCHANGEES 
Last May, German students through- 
out this presented 
bookcases, each containing fifty vol- 
umes German books, the govern- 
ors the states and the Com- 


missioners the District Columbia. 
The students presented the bookcases 
and their contents behalf the 
“Thanks Fund German 
Exchangees, which has headquarters 
Bonn. 

The Fund was established early last 
year the suggestion Diisseldorf 
physician, means thanking the 
American people, symbolic form, for 
the fact that since World War some 
14,000 Germans have been able visit 
study this country guests 
the State Department and many other 
American private and public agencies. 
All former exchange students were in- 
vited contribute. 

Among the fifty books each book- 


case are five anthologies, numerous 
works the arts, five-volume set 
biographies great German scientists, 
artists and statesmen, and Conscience 
Revolt, record the resistance 
movement against Hitler. 


CURRENT EVENTS FORUMS 
FOR STUDENTS 


The State Department has an- 
nounced the establishment series 
Current Events Forums designed 
provide information world affairs 
student groups visiting Washington. 
The Forums will conducted 
Global Briefing Officer the Depart- 
ment auditorium and will held 
the third Wednesday each month. 
Student groups should make 
vance appointment through the School 
Service Department the Greater Na- 
tional Capital Committee, 1616 
Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 
through the State Department. 


BOOKLETS ASIA 


Two pamphlets describing materials 
Asia have been published the 
Asia Foundation, East Street, 
New York 22, New York. They are 
Selected List Films Asia and 
Introductory Reading Guide Asta. 
The former describes and mm. 
films available loan adult groups, 
schools and colleges. The latter 
annotated reading list fiction and 
non-fiction compiled Hyman Kub- 
lin Brooklyn College. Both the film 
and book selections are intended for 
the non-specialist. The pamphlets are 
available from the Asia Society without 
charge. 
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INSTITUTE FOR RELIGIOUS 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary America has extended 
invitation foreign theologians 
and students theology attend its 
1958-59 series lectures and luncheon 
meetings. 

The Institute graduate school 
conducted with the cooperation 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant schol- 
ars. Its purpose develop keener 
awareness the contributions which 
the various religious traditions have 
made the advancement civiliza- 
tion, and can make toward the solution 
the perplexities today. 

The current series Tuesday 
morning sessions consists two 
courses, Great Men the Past 
Could Aid Current Thought” and “In- 
dividual Liberty and Social Responsi- 
and luncheon meeting, 
Climate Opinion Which 
Speakers for the series include 
Dr. George Shuster, President 
Hunter College; Margaret Mead the 
American Museum Natural History, 
and Dr. Lyman Bryson Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Further information may 
tained from Miss Jessica Feingold, 
Executive Director, The Institute for 
Religious and Social Studies, 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 


SOCIAL WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
ABROAD 


Work Opportunities Abroad has been 
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published the National Association 
Social Workers, Park Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. The booklet de- 
scribes overseas employment and schol- 
arships available social workers 
through institutions and agencies. 
Price the pamphlet $1.00. 


staff member Nada Orebic greets 
American Fulbright alumna Irene Callo- 
way luncheon held Mrs. 
honor the Fulbright Alumni Trieste 
last summer. 


NEW JOURNAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL WORK 

The first edition 
Social Work was published last Jan- 
uary the International Association 
Schools Social Work and the In- 
ternational Conference Social Work. 

The new quarterly journal, which 
will published from the Southeast 
Asia Regional Office the Conference, 
will contain articles about the broad 
fields international social welfare 
and training for social work, together 
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with news the two sponsoring organ- 
izations. 


The first issue contained the pro- 
ceedings the International Congress 
Schools Social Work, held 
Munich August, 1956, and included 
two articles “Studies which 
should special interest News 
Bulletin readers. One the articles 
deals with the principles teaching 
and learning preparing interna- 
tional students, 
marizes 


and the other sum- 
Australian experience with 
Asian students social work. 

the present time the magazine 
being published English, with 
occasional article French. The two 
organizations hope able estab- 
lish French edition the near future. 

Annual subscriptions are follows: 
$4.00 for North and South America, 
$3.50 for Europe and the Middle East, 
$3.00 for Asia. Subscriptions 
quiries should sent the Interna- 
tional Conference Social Work, 345 
East Street, New York 17, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 
ELIN WAGNER FELLOWSHIP 


Competition now open for the 
1959 International Post-Graduate Re- 
search Fellowship offered the Elin 
Wagner Foundation Sweden for re- 
search the history women. The 
purpose the fellowship obtain 
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special treatises the standing 
women (historically, socially and psy- 
chologically) different times, cul- 
tures and countries, its changes and 
consequences. The sphere the re- 
search extends both ancient and 
modern fields including archaeology, 
ethnology, anthropology, history, soci- 
ology, economics, law, literature, reli- 
gion and psychology. 

The fellowship, the amount 
10,000 Swedish crowns, open na- 
tionals any country and may 
divided between two candidates. The 
award tenable any country the 
candidate’s choice. 

Application forms and further infor- 
mation may obtained from Mrs. 
Barbro Alving, Furusundsgatan 
Stockholm, Sweden. Deadline De- 
cember 31, 1958. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 

For additional information the 
following post, write The Secretary, 
Association Universities the Bri- 
tish Comonwealth, Gordon 
London, W.C. England. 

Applications are invited for the post 
Ralston Professor Zoology the 
University Tasmania, 
The Chair will become vacant the 
end 1959. Salary 3,500 per 
annum and allowance made to- 
ward traveling expenses. Deadline 
December 15, 1958. 
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Institute International Education 


KENNETH HOLLAND 
DONALD SHANK 
ALBERT SIMS 


PURCELL 


BARTON 
BENNETT 
RAYMOND 
Morris ROSENBERG 


BULLARD 


BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 
OREAR 


DANIELS 


MIDWEST OFFICE 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICE 
SOUTHWEST OFFICE 
WASHINGTON AND 


SOUTHEAST OFFICE 


WEST COAST OFFICE 


East 67th Street, New York 21, 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


President 
Executive Vice President 
Vice President for Operations 


Executive Assistant the President 


Director, Inter-American Department 

Director, Department for Asia-Africa 

Director, Department Exchange Relations 
Director, Department for East-West Exchanges 


Director, Department for Europe 


Director, Department Information 


Director, Department Development 


Director, Administrative Management 
Director Personnel 


Controller 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Illinois 
Director 


1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Ben Director 


731 Texas National Bank Bldg., 1300 Main St., Houston Texas 
Pratt, Director 


1530 Street, N.W., Washington 
James KLINE, Director 


291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
MILBANK, Director 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which administers exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study train 
country other than their own 
each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, 
tute private, tax-exempt 
corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions 
dividuals support its work. 
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